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ABSTRACT . * • . ' • > ■ * 

Predicting student success, in various ^icademic 
situation^ .Ji^s traditionally .been via the use of cpgnitive pre-tests, 
or other non^-attitudinal measures. A istudy grouped students, 
(apprbxi^mately 75 percent female, primarily college sophomores . 
<?nrolled in a semester^length audiovisual course) , according tq^ 
individual pro-instructional expectancy levels (lov, averacje, hJgh) . 
Instructional formats used were: (1) self-ins-truction mafiual with 
supplementary , non-required large group sessiojis, (2) / 
self -instruct ion manual with coordinated small group sessions, (3) 
self-instruction manual alone. Data obtained from an average, of 159 
students enrolled .in 3 consecutive semesters indicated that high 
expectancy students were most successful, and low .expectancy students 
were l^ast successful. Female* students were retatively more 
succes^sful than ma»l€^ in the three instructional formats tested. 
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Abst ract 

t( . < » — 

.' «' ■ ' . ■■• 

Predicting student success in varioiis academic ^ . 
situations has traditionally been^ via thei usp of cog- 
nitive pre-tests, or other hon-attitudinal nveasures^ 

This study grouped students according to pre- ^ 

« ■ • ' * . 

instructional expectancy levels (low, average, high) 

for data analysis purposes. It was hypothesizecl tfrait 

studi^nts with high expectations would be more academ^- 

IcaLly'successfQl than students, would with lower 

■» ■ * - ■ » , 

expectations. It^wap also hypothesized that females 

would be^ relatively more successful in this audiovisual 

' .» . 

fundamentals course th'an males. Both hypotheses were- \ 

■ .♦ . ■ ' ' * 

isiipport^d by the data. High expectancy students were 
most successful, and low expectancy students were least 
successful in thriee different tests of this hyp^thpsis. 

Also., f6male students were relatively more successful ' 

" ■ ■ ' ^ . . ■■ • . - ; . - ■ ■ ■ ■■■ 

than males In the three instructtonal" formats tested. 



INFLUENCE* OF STUDENT EXPECTATION AND . 
STUDENT SEX ON PREDICTING ACADEMlV SUCCESS 

Academic success is ,generally considered t^, be a 
' ' ■• • " * 
function of cognitive ability and motivation. However, 

expectancy theory suggests that an individual ' s 

• , \ ^ 

behavioV is a function of the degree to which that 
behavior* is instrumental for the &ttai nment, of some 
'Outcome, and the eventual evaluation of that outcome 
(6). This theory, has been used with some success to 
predict effort and performance in college students (7)^ 

The following investigation was an attempt to determine 

■ . . ■ V' . . ■ ' 

•if student expectations are, indicators of acaxlemic^ 

* ■ ' ■ ' " / ■ 
success i^ an audiovisual fundamentals course. 

Because audiovisual eqchipment operation aptitudes have 
>• ■ * 

traditionally beien regarded as male skills, the influ-^ 

ence of one's sex on*^cademic success in this type o^ 

learning, si tuation was al so analyzed . 

Review of the literature suggests that little has 

been done with respect to predicting academic success , 

by using a student's course expectations. Todd, 

Terrel 1 , and Frank ( 1 1 ) report that students who" 

believe that their endeavors will leacf to' academic 

success are more likely to be normal achievers than 



under achievers. Battl^ (2) found' tha't persi stence oji 
academic tasks was related positively to expectancy of 
successful accompli shment (ief. She found a highly signifi- 
cant correlation between expected grade in mathematics 
and time spent working on p/roblems), Kitchell and' 
Nebeker's study (7) supppyts expectancy theory predic- ^ 
tions concerning student /effort and performance. They 
report that student effort is based on. three' related 
factors^ a) the degree to which the person sees the 
effort as leading to ^/ood performance, b) the degree 
to which good performance is instrumental to^he 
attainment of Qutct)mes, aKd ^) the evaluation of those 
outcomes. ' Volker and Simonson (12) report a highly 
significant correlation' between a workshop partit i pant ' s 
attitude toward the workshop and the participant's- 
performance on final cognitive measures. However, the 
unanimity of these reported results is blunted somewhat 
by Stanford (9) who found that in a computer-aSsi sted- 
instruction task performance study, the hyi)bthesis .that 
students, wi th hi gh 'expectancy wauld perform better was 
not supported by the data. 

■ s ■ • 

The relationship between one's sex and academic 
tucces's has been scrutinized by numerous researchers . 
It has g'efterally been found that girls are superior to^ 
boy? in academic achievement in elementary grades 
(1,5, 10). In secondary school grades, boys tend to 



— l>€-mo^iF^e-successful; (5, J-OK-and in college, giTj-S-inaulce:::::^ 
better grades than boys, (3, 5). As edrly as 
Peterson provided evidence that males are more success- 
ful at mechanical skills than females (P). Convention- 
ally, mates have been associated wi\h success in 

audiovisual skills. However, studies\using cognitive 

\ • . * . 

* \ • 

measures to determine the learnjing /of aiidiovisiial , 

equipment operation and materi^aTs proi^i^ctN;i^^^ 

as they relate to sex differences, are not ^pund in 

the author's search pf the sex difference 1itWaturi§. 

This study was designed to investigate variations 

in academic success between groups of students wj\h low, 

^medium, and hfgh pre-'course expectations^; - In .other^ 

words, students with ^bw expectations^' average expec- 

tations, and hfgh expectations were identified and 

grouped together for data analysis purposes. Also, 

achievement differences between males and females were 

analyzed. The fol lowing hypotheses were tested: • 

H^: student pre-cpurse expectations are directly 

related to change in student class rank from 
- • * 
pre-test ^0 post-test. 

' ^ • r . ^ ' ■ ■ 

females will change upward in class rank from 

' ' . pre-tesi to post-*test to a greater extent 

- ■ * * ' . ' ■ 0' • • 

than males. 



METHOD : three i ns trUcttoh^il formats for-teaching. an 
introductory audiovisual fundamentals course were used 

• to provide three tests of these hypotheses. Each__ . 
format covered the same content; only the method of 
presentation variedv The formats were taught during 
consecutive semesters at a large* midwesterni-uni ver- 
sity. The experimental saniple was comprised of the 
entire enrollment of the semester-length audiovisual 

^fundamentals cour§e which was a requirement for teacher 
certification -for the majority of the students. / 
Subjects- (Ss) were primartly college sophomores, with 
small numbers of juniors, seniors, and graduate students 
Appro;^imately seventy-five percent of the Ss were'' 
female, a typical pattern fdr this course. Briefly, 
the instructional formats viereA ^ 

Format 1 : .Basic ''instruction in equipment opera* 
V tion and production of materials pro- 
I vided by a self-instruction manual 

- '4 . • ■ . ' ■ " ■ . ' ■ , - ^ ■ 

j with supplementary, non-required large 
group sessions. . 
Format 2: - Basic instruction in equipment ope*r- 

atiqn and production of materials pro- 
vided bya self-instruction manual 
with coordinated small group sessions 
over the same procedures covered In 
the manual . 



Format 3: Basic instruction In equipment oper- 

■ . ■ ' ' ' ■• . ■ ' ^ ■ ■ • "* 

ation and production pf material s 

provided by 'a self-insiruction manual 

with no large or small group sessions 

' ' ■'. ... ■ . . ^' • 

other than for administrative and 

V evaluatTve^purposes. ^ * ^ 

It should be noted' then^hat there was rvo si^gnificaht 
difference between instructional formats for the rank 

change (dependent) variable definetf~Below. 

: . ■ ^ ^ • ■ . 

In each format Ss were asked to indicate their 
expectations for the course by marking on a five-point 
Likert-type scale ,(very low "to" very high). This measure 
ment wa-s made during the- first class session, after Ss 
were made awar^ of course structure and objectives. 
For hypothesis testing purposes/Ss were assigned to one 
of three expectancy levels; low, medium, and high, 
according to their responses on the Li kert-type scale. 
During the second class session Ss were given a 
multiple-choice pre-test^eliabillty = .85,) cover- 
ing the content of the course. Ss were assigned a 
percentile rank in class on" the' basis of pre-test scores 
At the end of the semester, each S was given the same 
form of the multiple choice test, and again assigned a 
Rercentile rank in.class on the basis of post-test 
score. The dependent variable, rank change from pre- 
test to post-test, was obta-ined by subtracting the S.'s— 



, pre-test rank from. the piftst-test—^ 

hundred (tor- eliminate negative numbers). This variable, 
defined as rank change, was used to test the proposed 
hypotheses. (Rank change is used to mjnimize the 
influence of a S's pre-knowl edjge . Also, because measures 
used were locally developed and not 'standardized * 
although they were thoroughly piloted, it was determiaed- 
that the' relation of a S to his peers (ie. class rank) 
was an excellent measure of relative academic success. 
In this study, academic success was defined as a large 
"lipwacd change in a S ' s rank i n cl ass ! Problems are 
obvious when measuring change for the' extreme rank 5s, 
but these extraneous factbrs, such as the iregression 
effect, would seem to' be a conservative influence on 
the statistical analysis of the data, and seem to 
minimal ly affect the* resul t\ ) An analysis of variance 
is used to test rank change differences between expec- 
tancy levels, and t-tests are used for measuring rank 
change differences between' sexes. • 



INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 
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R E SjJJJ.S_i it h e__d a t a supports the first hypothesis 

(Table l!K In all -formats of instryction the'means 

of the. rank icH.ange. scores show -a linear frrogression 

from low;tb high for Ss expectancy levels. 

Format 1 : For Format 1 ^ the expectancy hypothesis 

. is .suppof ted i°F^^^.^^^[.3^25, p<.02) . T-tests for 

expectancy l^lvels in Format 1 show the differences 

between l^w and •high expectancy groirp^ and low and 

average exjiecta^icy grpups are significant (ti«../ u4 = 
• I ow 9 n 1 

Format 2- : For . Forma't 2,, data trends show the means, 
of the expectancy groapings support the first hypothesis 
The difference between the means of the low expectancy 
group anfl the average expectancy group is significant 
<.*low.avg.^^7649. p<.05). ■ ' 

Format 3 : The data for Format 3 also supports the 
expectancy hypothesis (Fg jg'5=3;'3734,. p<.04) . The' 
expectancy group 'means are all siignificantly different 
from one another rti^^^j,. = 2. 5257;^^ tlow.avg.= 
1 .604, p<. 05; tgyg j^-.rl. 8977. P-C.05). . , ' 



INSERT TABLE 2 ABQUT HERE^ 
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.Results on measures of the diffefences between 
sexfes *reles^ clear. The di rectiohal'i^y' of /the means 
pf^cdrel for all three* formats support the 'second 
hypothesis that females fill chapge , upward in class, 
rank to a greater extent" than mal es ; the mean of rahk 
change scores 'for' males* is lower, in all . ca»es, th^h 

the mfean of rank change scores'for females^ However. ^ 

. . - • . ■ ■ ^ . . • . . ■ • 

only the cliff erence' b;fe;tween males and females in the 
third instructtonal fonftat "is statistically significant 
(Table 2). - ' . ' ' ^ \ 

DISCUSSiON : The data from each of the three instruc- 
tipiiaKform supports the hypothesis that a 

stuHetVi^s pre-cburse expectations arie dTrectly related ^ 
to change inrclass rank from pre-test to post-teist*^^^^^^^^ • 

Students who In-iti^^^^^^^ that they have low expec- 

' ■■■ ■ . . , , . ■' ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ii 

.tiitions at)Out the course* when compared tx) other 

>tu1dents, tend to dcop in class rank from pre-te^st to 

post-test. High ihMtial expectation is an 1nd>cation 

of student improvement in clasfe rank. AveVage el^peC- . 

. - ' ■ . ■ ' ■. - ' ■' 

tation students remain about t|ie s in class rank from 

pre-test to post-test. Tv*o b/ the three i nstructional 

formats tested provide Statistically significant ' 

evidence to support the first hypothesis. The bthe«t. ° 

. ■ . . • . , • . ,. ■ ' 

instructional format showi^gstfends' supporting the ' 
hypothesis. Thus, the fin,*ings of MitsheTl 'and Nebeker '(7)' 



demonstrating that expectancy theory can be used to. 
predict academic performance are supported. Analysis ' 
0^ ""esuUs of thi^.study and. the study of Mitchell and . 
Neb«k€r leads the^investigators to speculate that 
expeVtations are predictor^ of performa^nce 'in various 
instructional formats of a audiovisual fundamentals 
course becau.se: a) the class is required for most 
students so the range of initial expectations is 
relatively wide, b) grades for the majority of the 
Students in the course are usuarlly A or B so, the 
external motivation of the grade is minimised, and ' 
c) a product^on/opieration course requires considerable 
"hands-on" effort by the student, so students with 
high motivation could be expected to put forth mtf re, 

^ v . ■ ■ .. ' . ' . / / "S. 

effort and consequently would be expected to bettef* 
grasp basic concepts related to .audiovisual siciUiV 
These three factors seem to work posftively on students 
with high course expectations encouraging them work 
on tthe course 4nore than less motivated peers. Thus, 
students with. high course expectations are more likely, 
to grasp -the basic course content and this understand^ 
ing becomes apparent bn the post-l|esty^in the form of 
higher raw scores and higher class rank. 

* Sex differences for the rank change variable were 
aUo found. Femile students change In class rank in a 
positive direction from pre-test to poist-test. ►fale 



students' means of rarvk In class change were/low^r 

than the means of the . female students in al 1 . i nstruc- 

tional formats. This trend is statistically significant 

when no supplementary group instruction is provided g, 

(Format 3). Sex difference re,sults prompt interesting ' 

speculation. Because^* audiovi sljal operation and pro- 

duction skills are 1 n actual 1 ty , qui te simple and involve 

little brute strength or' manual dexterity, the physical 

differences, between the sexes should not come- into 

play. While female students do. score slightly lower on 

the pre-test (not •significantly) , one might speciilatfe 

... ■■ . ■ . • 

that female- interest and'motivation for learning basic 

tectiniqufes that may improve* teaching effectiveness are' 
the most signifTcant factors in .female Ss showing posi- 
tive rank change. 

Expectations about a'n instruc^ionar experience 
seem to play a vital role in- predicting academic 
success. This study provides evidence that a student's 
expectation about an audiovisual fundamentals course 
is anindicator of success.. This finding reopens the. - 
longstanding question of the impact attitude has on 
behavior. Does attitude predict behavio©^^. If .so , as 
this study seems to indicate,- it seems logical to assume 
that a student with a low expectation for <some kind of 
educational experience, might have this attitude 
modified early in the instructional experience in order 

IS ' . , . , : 



- ■ . " V;'. - -n - ■ . , ■ 

to increase the.poss1bility of .academic success. This 
attitude/behavior link has lo#«g troubled researchei^s in 
the social sciences, and would seem to be a crucia/1 area 
for continued study. 
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